MODERN TRAVEL

I refused ; then went unwillingly, and still more un-
willingly to a subterranean night-club. There I sat
scarcely able to keep awake and preparing an abrupt
good-bye, when there entered an acquaintance, who
informed me that Lord Beaverbrook was in search of
new writers. This particular acquaintance I had not
seen for two years, and but for my weak-mindedness in
sitting up when I should have been asleep, might not
have seen for another two.

It was already plain to me that since the initial diffi-
culty of reaching India at all was to all intents and
purposes insurmountable, I had best aim at travelling
by the most expensive route possible. This was the
Air Mail, which had then been only a week or two
in regular service. If Lord Beaverbrook wanted new
writers, he might want new subjects also. Let me offer
both.

Next day, thanks to the good offices of our mutual
friend, I visited Lord Beaverbrook. Undeterred by the
exuberant presence of Lord Castlerosse, I treated my
host to several profound thoughts (hastily formulated
in the taxi) on the more effective welding of our imperial
ties ; observing, though without undue emphasis, what
a vista of possibilities had been opened by this new
route to the East. My seed, though I did not know it,
fell on a rich plough. For a fortnight later Lord
Beaverbrook's Empire Free Trade Campaign burst on
the public.

I pursued this advantage. Numerous conversations
followed. I even attempted, without success, to write
on my chosen theme for the Evening Standard. But my
plans got no further, and the theme was outside my
knowledge. Meanwhile, if I was going to India, the
time was rapidly arriving when I must come to a decision
as to dates and make arrangements. At length, one
sunny June morning, I sat with Lord Beaverbrook in
his garden overlooking the Park, and I asked him in
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